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May. discouraging. “vidently the’fate of the expedition was in the 
melting pot. For the moment, therefore, the only course open 
to the Commander-in-Chief was to endeavour, by means of 
local attacks, to kéep the initiative in his own hands, and to 
gain some more elbow room at the southern end vf the penin- 
sula. In this spirit‘he telegraphed to Lord Kitchener on the 
18th May: “‘Altnough I have made requests. for certain 
“ additiona) troops, I am suré you will realize that does not 
“imply that I am not doing sll I possibly can with the force 
i at my disposal, and every day sees some imoproveinent in our 

osition.’ 

Prthis telegram was no exaggeration. Already ci the British 
and French fronts at Helles the spirits of the'troop3 had been 
raised and their positions improved by several minoz successes, 
and these were to ccntinue throughout the month of May. 
At Anzac, too, Australian and New Zealand units had made 
some bold sorties, and by hard digging had increased the 
stre“gtn of their line, Nevertheless, in the absence of any 
ditinxz eas of adequate reinforcements, the news that yet 
another Turkish corps had reached the peninsula, was received 
with grave misgivings. 


CHAPTER IT 
May at ANZAC 
(Sketch r) 


Tue object of the Australian-arid..New Zealand landing at SLetcn 
Anzac had been to assist.the main attack at Helles by a threat 1+ 
against the enemy communications. Owing to being carried a 
mile out of their course by an unexpectedly strong current, 
and to the excessively difficult country in which they evencally 
found themselves, the Aus*ralians were unable’ to gai.. thiir 
objective; and the e~.d of the first week found the whole corps 
hemmed in-by the Turks within 1,000 yards of the shore. 
Nevertheiess, clinging with fine dete mination to the perilous 
foothold they had won, and keeping the enemy '> constant 
expectation of attack, the Australian and New 7 land troozs 
continued to render valuable assistance to their British comrades 
in the south throughout the critical month of May, and to 
fuflfil the duty of a detachment by. keeping from the main 
theat.e a hostile force conside. ably larger thar. its own.” 
Threatening the very heart of the Narrows defences, and 
forming a screen behind which further troops could land in 
comparative security, the Anzac corps would already seem to 
have been regarded by the Turkish High Command as 
greater menace than the British and French divisions at Helles. 
The Anzac front line was in places lers than five miles from 
the Turkish supply depot at Kilia Bay, and only a few hundred 
yards from positions on the main,ridge. whence the Narrows 
could be kept under observation and daylight traffic interrupted. 
Sir Ian Hamilton, as we have seen in the last chapter, was 
already considering the advantage of striking his main blow 
from Anzac Cove. But it was still too early to come to a 
definite decision; and for the moment—and in any case till 
Achi Babe. had fallen—hv determined that General Birdwood’s 
curps must ccntinue to act as a detaining force in the north. 


The Turkish force in the, Anzac theatre at the midule of May is now 
known to have been 3 division3. 
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Throughout the month of May, therefore, the action of the 
Australians and New Zealanders was guided by ihe instructions - 
issued by G.H.Q. to General Birdwood on the 1st May: 

Untjl you receive further instructions, no general advance is to 
be initiated by you. . . . But this is not to preclude any forward 
movements which may be usefully undertaken with a view to occupy- 
ing such points as may facilitate ycur advance hereafter, and mean- 
while compe! the enemy to maintain a large force on your front. 
By this means you will relieve pressure on the troops in the southern 
portion of the peninsula, which is your present réle. 


The minute fraction of the Gullipoli peninsula oce:pied by 
the Anzac corps at this period was roughly triangutar in, shape, 
with the base of the triangle extending for about 14 miles 
along the coast, and its apex et Quinn’s Pust, a thousand yards 
from the sea. Of the two sides ef the iriangle facing the enemy, 
the southern and longer one stretched from the foot of Bolton’s 
Ridge *- Quinn’s Post, a distance of some 2,500 yards. From 
Qviin’s the northern and shorter side—1,270 yards long— 
turt.ea west, and, after leap-froggi: g across the head of Monash 

- Gully via Pope’s Hill, ran down Walke’s Ridge to the sea. 
The total area of the triangle was rather less than 400 acres, 
and but for its steep hilisides and tortuous ravines every inc. 
of i: v--"l , have been within rifle-shut of the enemy’s trenches. 

The main Turkish positions in the Anzac zone at the 
beginning of May vere on Gun and Mortar Ridges and on the 
high ground overlool:ing the upper end of ivionash Gully. 
But the enemy had estabiished a number of strong advanced 
posts close to the Anzac trenche., and these were soon deveisped 
:nto a formidable front line. 

After the despatch of the 2nd Australian Brigade and the 
New Zealand Brigade to Helles for the Second Battle of Krithia* 
tue garrison of Anzac for a'tine consisted >f only 10,000 rifles, 
made up of three attenuated brigades of Australian infantry and 
four battalion. ? of the Royal Naval Division. These troops had 
net only to fight and dig; they had also to build roads and cut 
paths; and there we.e heavy and incessant fatigues for dis- 
embarking stores and carrying food and water up to the line. 
There was little rest for anyone; and with the enemy showing 
a constant activity, and the position at the head of Monash 
Gully stih perilously insecure, the tension of the first few weeks 
at Anzac has been described by the Australians as greater than 
anything theysubsequently experienced in other the..ties of war. 

1 6th-Sth May. See Vol. I. pp. 324-6. “ 


2 Organized a. two brigades under Br.-Generals C. N. ‘Trotman and 
D. Mercer, ? Australian Official Account, ii. p. 51. 
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MAY AT ANZAC II 


The frou.t line at Anzac was at this time divided into four 
sections, numbered 1 to 4 from the right. Of these, the two 
southern sections were held by the rst and 3rd Brigades of the 
1st Australian Division under Major-General W. T. Bridges, 
and the twc northern by the 4th Australian Brigade of the 
New Zealand and Australian Division under Major-General Sir 
A. J. Godley, reinforced by the four battalions of the Royal Naval 
Division. 

On the extreme right df No. y Section the defences consisted 
of a wire entanglement running up from the beach, guarded 
by a few sentry posts on the slope above it. Thence the line 
continued aiong the summit*of Bolton’s Ridge to the southern 
end of 40a Plateau. 

No. 2 Section extenatd due north along the western edge 
of 400 Plateau and thence to Stetle’s Post, which marked the 
northern limit of the rst Australian Division. As early as the 
first week in May the front-line trenches on Bolton’s Ridge and 
400 Plateau were deep and continuous, for in both these sections 
the troops had been fairly free from attack.’ Further aort. , 
hawever, owing to the proxi nity of the Turkish posts and to 
the fact that parts o!/the line were overlooked by high grouna 
at the head of Monash Gully, the lateral extension of the 
trenches at Steele’s could be effected only by s.>ving and 
tunnelling, and it was nearly the middle of May hefzrd throug 
communication between 400 Plateau and the right of No. 3 
Sectitn was sat'sfactorily completed. | ” 

+ No#3 Section, which began at Courtney’s, included the apex 
of the..snzac triangle, and was .t once the most exposed section 
in the area and the most troublesome to organize for defence. 
It consised of three isolated posts,! Courtney’s, Quinn’s, and 
Pope’s. Of thse, the tw5 first-naméd, like Steele’s, were situ- 
ated at the head of narrow indentatjons in the steep slopes of the 
riage. The third was on the edge of,the spur which separates 
the eastern and western forks of Monash Gully. 

Between Quinn’s and Pope’s was a gap of 150 yards, and 
from Pope’s to the right of No. 4.Sectiqn on Russell’s Top 
another gap of 250 yards. Not until the niiddle of May, when 
the construction of a communication trench down the steep 
side of Russell’s To, was undertaken, did daylight communica- 





% The word “ post” us at firet applied to these defensive areas was some- 
what misleading. Their garrisor.s were never less than two companies of 
infantry and were eventually in zach case at least a battalion. » All these posts 
wee named after offic:rs particularly.associated with their d-fer.-e: Lieut.- 
Colonel R. E. Courtney, 14th Battaion, Major H. Quinn, 15*h Battalion, 
and Licut.-Colonel H. Pope, 16th Battalion. Stecie’s Post, though officially 
spelt with’a final e, was called after Major I’. H. S.eel, 14th Battalion. 
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tion between Nos. 3 and 4 Scctioas become possiole. Behind 
No. 3 Section, in case the garrisons of Quinn’s and Pope’s 
should be driven from their positions, a second line was 
eventually dug across Monash Gully from Courtney’s to 
Russeli’s Top. 


collected y their patrols eventually led to ‘nighly important 
develonment: 

The question of adequate artillery support for the troops 
in the two central sections remained throughout these weeks 
an almost insoluble problem. With the exception of two Indian 
mountain battcries, one New Zealand battery of 4 -inch 

howitzers, and two old 6-inch howitzers landed by the navy on 

the 15th May, the artillery at General Birdwood’s disposal 
consisted only of 78-pdr. guns,’ which were quite unsuited to 
the ground. It was almost impossible to find positions from 
which they cou'd engage the enemy trenches, or even the 
Turkish gurs in rear, without themselves being exposed to 
enfilade fire at ranges of only a few hundred yards. Ina few 
places 18-pdr. guns nostec on the extreme right could fire on 
targets on the extreine left, and vice versa. But by the middle 
of May it hac only been possible to find positions for about 
twenty all told, and many were such as nv ariillery officer can 
ever befrre have dreamed of occupying with 18-pdr. guns. 

These two pieces, and one old 4-7 inch gun landed later, had originally 
been sent out by the Admiralty with the h.N.D. At Anz c they fe-med 
the Auatinlan Heavy Battery, and were manned by ..M.4. ana Austra‘ian 


No high-eaplosive shell for 18-pdrs. was available at Anzac till the 
middle of June, and then‘only in very small. quantities. 
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The Turkish artillerymen were faced with no such problem. 
With excellent concealed positions in rear of Gun Ridge, and 
direct ground observation from both flanks, it was only the 
lack of material which prevented the Turks from obliterating 
the Anzac line.t ) 

The Australians and New Zealanders had already inflicted 
such heavy éasualties on the lurks ? that Liman von Sanders 
himself, ‘after the bloody encounters of the first tvvo we-ss”; 
instructed Essad Pasha; commander of the northern zone, to 
refrain” foi the present from attempting anything big. He 
ordered nim, however, to ensure the retention at all costs of 
the commanding positions which his troops already held, and 
to protect his trent line from navel tombardment by pushing 
his,trenches as close as possible to thuce of the invader? This 
order led to almost continuous fighting thi oughout the second 
and third weeks of May, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Quinn’s, Courtney’s, and Steele’s Posts, where th~ Anzac 
garrisons were struggling to keep and if possible to ext-nd their 
precarious foothold on the es treme western edge of the crest. ' 

The situation of the twe posts at Courtney’s and Quinn’s 
was almost ‘antastic, and the determination ot the troops who 
Tiung to those perilous yet vitally important posi.‘ons during 
the first month of the campaign has won a legenc iry faine. 
The front-line trenches, at first little more than shallow rifle 
pits, avere only a few paces in front of the .vestern edge of the 
crest. : The Turkish trenches opposite were at some points 
scarcel:> ten yards away, and the Turks, amply supplied with 
hand-grenades while the Austraiians at first had none,* needed 


, : 

1 The ‘Turkish artillery opposite Anzac in the latter helf of May probably 
consigted of 6 mo-intain and 4 field batteries, one battery of 5-9-.2ch hows. 
and one of 8-inch hows.—between 40 and 50 guns ir all. 

2 The Turkish offici-l account admis the loss of over 14,000 men in 
the Anzac zone between 25th April and 4th May. 

* Nedint Jahre Tiirkei pp. 95-8. 

fot expecting trench warfare to supervene on the pc tinsula, the War 
Office had despatched the Expeditionary Force without hand-grenades, 
trench mortars, periscopes or any of the trench stores which were now 
proving essential. See Vol. I. Chapter V1. 

On 22nd March, when Sir Ian Harv!lton first foresaw the possibility of 
trench fighting, he wired home for trench mortars, and the War Office 
promised t8 send him 2u from England and four from Japan. On 12th May 
he was informed that only .o of the 20 promised from Englard could be 
spat&:d. Pending the a1-sival of bombs, periscopes and trench mortars from 
home, the Australian engineers, us also the engineers at Helles, started the 
mangifacturegqn the beach of hand-grenades made of jam: tins filled with 
scmp ironéand a, sma‘! explosive charge. Improvised peris-ope> were alsc 
made out of pieces of mirror taken from the cabins of the transports and 
tied to the end of a stick. The Garland trench ihortar, rade in Cairo (sce 
Vol. I. Chapter VI.), was als6‘in great request, though its usefulness was 
Kimited. [See over 
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only to drive back the invaders a distance of five yards to hurl 
them into the valley. At both posts the Australian supports 
had at first to be accommodated in the deep valley below, or 
on small terraces some distance-beneath the crest, where there 
was little cover from enfilade fire from the head of the ravine. 
At Quinn’s the position was particularly dangerous, for there 
the Australian trenches were overlooked by German Officer’s 
Trei.ch, 150 yards to the right, whiles the left of the post was 
under point-blank fire from Turkish marksmen ,on ,a spur 
called Dead Mar’s Ridge. Fortunately this Spur «vas in turn 
under direct fire from Pope’s, ard sniping from. its: trenches 
cannot have been a hec!thy pastime. Nevertheless in the early 
days of the campaign Turkish sharpshooters were continually 
active in this locality, 7:.d not only inflicted considerable loss 
on the garrison of Quinn’s but seriously interfered with the 
. traffic in Monash Gully. 

[‘**!s by little, Anzac genius triumphed over these diffi- 
cnities. « Marksn.en specially posted in other parts of the 
position got the upper hand of the Turkish sharpshooters, 
and at Quinn’: itself, <3 a result of ceasi less work and bitter 
fighting, the perilous foothold or the crest was: gradually 
extended a’.d secured. By sapping forward, and joining tne 
enus vf tl e saps, a new front line was completed in even closer 
touch with the enemy, and lateral communication with Court- 
ney’s was effected Ly means of a tunnel. During the first chree 
weeks in May, hovvever, the situation at this vital pcint re- 
mjned precarious. With a deadly fire beating agai.st the 
parapet from three sides, it was impossible to peep over the 
cop for an irstant without being shot. In order .o guard 
against 2 sudden enemy rush the trenches were packed with 
troops day ‘and night, and when Turkish bombs were thrown 
into the crowded line the only means of revaliation was to catch 
and throw them back before they exploded. 

This was. the situation when on the 5th May the ‘Turks 
opposite to Quinn’s were suspected of mining. On the gth 
May, as three listening galleries, hurriedly pushed out towards 
the Turks, had failed to obtain any confirmation of the report, 
General Godley decided that the enemy’> position must be 
raided that night. The arrangements for the operation were 





It must be remembered that even in France the supply of '17nd-grerades 
qvas still very 1estricted; by March 1915 it had not .eached the minimi.m 
of 4,000 per month asked for by Sir Juhn Fiench. As for trench mortars, 
the whole output in the Lnited Kingdom for the first quarter of 1915 was 
only 75, and for the second quarter 225. (See “ Military Operations, France 
and Belgium, 1915 Vol t. pp. 7 & 8. 
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left to Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Cannan, 15th Battalion, whose 
troops were to carry it cut. 

‘olonel Cannan decided to force an entry into the Turkish 
line at three. different points with three parties numbering 100 
men in all. Three smaller parties were ty follow in rear, and 
to dig communication trenches across No Man’s Land. The 
attack was launched at 10.49.P.M. The Turks were sur- 
prised; their trenches were entered at all three pcints; and 
the Australian party on: the right, after bayoneting a number 
of the ya. ison, pushed rashly on into the valley beyond. 
The thize ‘digging parties; began to do their work, and 
for a moment all seemed well. But. the attacking troops 
in the capturea trench could not. establish touch with each 
other. Those Turkg who still remaiced at their posts were 
reinforced and began to attack-with bomts; and though the 
Australians were strengthened by a company of the 16th and 
some men of the 13th, they were at last forced back +- their 
line with a loss cf over 200 killed and wound2d, including ten 
officers killed. 

About the 12th May the 1st Australiin Light Horse Brigade 
and the New Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade, numbering 
aout 3,000 mer in all, arrived from’ Egypt for ‘ismounted 
service with the New Zealand and Australian Divisio: + Of all 
the reinforcements to reach Anzac during the campaign none 
were. more welcome, or rendered better service, than the 
Austral‘an and New Zealand mounted tronps who served on 
the per‘nsula as infantry.?- They were composed of a splendid 
class of countryman and, although young and inexperienced, 
they dev-loped into fine soldiers. 

‘The communication trenches acrcss No Man’s Land begun 
by the Australians in the affair of the gth/1cth May were now 
adding to the difficuities of the garrison of Quinn’s. Taking 
advantage of these covered lines of approach, the Turks made 
still more frequent bombing attacks, and the and Lignt Horse, 


1 The four battalions of the Royal Na~al Division at Anzac were then 
returned to their division at Helles. 

® Altogether thirteen regiments of Australian Light Horse and four 
regiments of New Zealand Mounted Rifles served as infantry in Gailipoli: 





fs : p p in Egyp.. The 11th and 
1: th Regts. reinforcea the rst and 3rd “..H. Bdes., and the 13th 
Regt. became divisional troops 2nd Aust. Division. 
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who were holding the post, begah to suffer heavily. On the 
14th May, after Generals Birdwood and Godley had visited the 
position, it was decided that the communication trenches must 
be filled in that night under cover of a second raid. The 15th 
Battalion was ordered to replace the 2nd Light Horse before 
the operation began, but the raid itself was to be carriéd out 
by one squadron of the latter regiment, under Maior D. M. L. 
Graham. 

At 1.45 A.M. on the 14th the Queenslanders scrambled over 
the parapet, aud were met by a galling fire. Onlya few men 
succeeded in reaching the enetay’s position, ‘and ix ‘twenty 
minutes the attacking troops were back in their own line with 
a loss of 46 killed, wovndea and missing Gucluaing Major 
Graham killed) out of th. 65 men who actuall« left the trenches. 

Tt was now cleaz that the so!ution of the problem at Quirin’s 
must depend more on sapping and tunnelling than on attempts 
to att-- over the open, and above all upon the construction of 
overhea’ cover and the provision of more bombs. Additional 
engineers were sent up to the pcst; and, with such timber as 
could be obta‘ned from the limi.ed supply at the beach, the 
more exposed parts of the line were praduaily roofed in. Never- 
theless, the strain on the troops in this position remained 9 
acute the the practice of relieving tie garrison every 48 hours 
was coutinued for some time. : 

Meanwhile Tu kish marksmen on Dead Man’s Ridge con- 
tinued to cause a large number of casualties in Monash Gully, 
which was the only approach to the posts at the head of the 
ravine. Despite the construction of high sandbag traverses 
from each side of the valley these daily losses thre*tened to 
become a neavy drain on the force, and it was here that on the 
15th May General Bridges was mortally wounded. Cvlonel 
J. G. Legge, at that time Chief of the Saff in Australia, was 
nominated to succeed him, and pending his arrival the com- 
mand of tne } st Austratian Division was entrusted to Br.-General 
I. B. Walker of the 1st Australian Brigade.? 

Turkish guns somewhe-ze to the north of Anzac were still 
causing a good deal of trouk'e to the beach working parties,’ so 
at 3 A.M. on the 14th May roo men of the Canterbury Mounted 
Rifles under Major G. F. Hutton were sent off in a destroyer 


1 While looking «t the enemy’s line tnat morning General Birdwood 
had his periscope smashed by an enemy snirer and was slightly wounded. 
Colonel Nevill M. Smyth, V.C., was appointed to cominand the 1st 
Australian Rrigade. ‘ 
At times thy Turks ( Iso caused a good deal of discomfort to the Anzac 
garrison, though luckily rot much damage, Sy fire from Turkis+ warships 
in the Straits. 
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to carry out another raid on the southern horn of Suvla Bay, 
with a view to destroying any observation station which might 
be found there. These troops, who had only arrived from 
Egypt the day before, effected their landing unopposed, and 
the Turkish trench on Lala Baba, where 47 Turks had been 
surprised in the previous raid, showed no signs of recent occu- 
pation. Three sheep grazing on the hill-side were rounded up 
and taken back to the beats, and after a vain search for hortile 
telephones or signalling apparatus the party re-embarked with- 
out further incident. f 

The sonstan? re-shuffling {cf ynits in the Turkish divisions 
on the peninsula, and the haphazard magner in which wastage 
was replaced by 2tafts belonging to regiments in other parts of 
Turkey, made it djffioult for the Briti:h Intelligence service to 
gauge the strength of the. Turks, while the great shortage of 
British aircraft ® added to the difficulty of discovering their dis- 
positions. At Anzac on the 16th May the opposing T»rkish 
garrison was believed to consist of two divisions, totalling be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 men» Actually this number was.un 
uncer-estimate, but even so the figurs was sufficiently dis- 
quieting, and,‘the return of, the 2nd Australia Brigade from 
He'l.s un the 18th May provided a vevy welcome rddition to 
the defence. The arrival of this brigade was indeed opSortine, 
for at that very moment the Turks were preparing an ambitious 
plan to drive the Anzac garrison into the sea 


THE ACTION OF TUE 19TH may 3 


The first signs of an imminent attack on the Anzac position 
were noticed on the 18th May. Ever since the, !andiag on the 
“25th April the two centrai sections of the Aystralian line had 
been deluged with a constant hail 02 rifle fire. But on the 18th 
May the fre suddenly ceased, and the unaccustomed silence 
arouse¢ suspicions which, later in the day, were ¢nfi.med by 
a message from G.H.Q. Naval aeroplanes had seen large 
enemy concentrations east of Anzac, and cou.siderable reinforce- 
ments were landing at Ak Bashi Bay. , Soon after five o’clock both 


' The previous raid ws made on 2nd May. See Vol. I. Chapter XVIII. 

® About this time Sir Ian Hamilton reported that only four aeroplanes 
fitted .with wireless were available for spotting for artillery; three of these 
had, been placed at his disposal aad the navy was keeping the fourth. He 
further reported that 10 out of the 15 Henri Farman planes were useless 
and a¥ the B.Lizc’s; and that none of the seaplanes were suitable for 
milifiry work. A few aays later one of his aeroplanes fitted with wireless 
crashed bringing his numbers down to two. 

* The official title of this action, as decided by the Battles Nomenclature 
Committee, is ‘‘ The Defence of Anzo:” 
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divisions in the line were warned to expect an attack, and shortly 
afterwards the Anzac trenches were sybjected to a heavy bom: 
bardment from squth, east and north. | 

At this time the four sectioas of the Anzac position were 
held as follows: : 


No. 1 (right) Section: 3rd Australian Brigade (Colonel E. G. 
Sinclair-MacLagan). : 

No. 2 (right central) Sectien: rst Australian Brigade (Lieut.- 
Colonel R.:H. Owen). 

No. 3 (left central) Section (commander, Cokiel ,H. G 
Chauvel): 4th Australian Brigade (Coldnel J. 4vionash); 
ist Australian Light Horse Brigade (Colonc!-H. G. 
Chauvel) 

No. 4 (left) Section: ivew Zealand Mounied kifles Brigade 
(Colonel A. H. Russell). 


The ond Australian Brigade was in local reserve in Shrapnel 
Gully, and the total number of rifles available for the defence 
wes ‘12,500. On the beach wa: a general reserve of sixteen 
machine guns. : 

It is now known that since the beginning of May the Turks 
in the northern zone‘haJ consisted of the rgth and 5th ivictons 
holding ue line, and the 76th, a fresh division, in local reserve. 
During the period when the Anzac corps was weakest, therefore, 
se been confronted by at least 25,000 men, or a ratio of 
23 tol. 

According to the Turkish official account, the attack about 
{6 be launched had been ordtred by Enver Pasha, who had 
visited the peninsula a few days earlier and ordered-a general 
assault to be delivered as,soon as the 2nd Division arrived from 
Constantinople. ‘This division began to arrive on the 16th May. 
The troops for the Turkisl. attack amounted therefore to four 
divisions, totalling 42 battalions, and their rifle strength has 
been comnpiited by various Turkish authorities at Eetween 
30,000 and 40,000 men. 

The Turkish plan was to attack a little before dawn, break 
the centre of the Anzac line, drive the troops from their 
trenches and destroy them on the beach. 

The moon went down shortly before midnight on the 18th 
May. «at three o’clock next morning the Anzac garrison stond to 
arms, and about ¢wenty minutes later, a little before daybreak, 
an endless éolumn of ‘Turks, with Layonets fixed, Joomed into 
view, advancing up Wire Gully. Heavy fire was openea on 

1 2nd and 5th Diwswns, each of 9 battalions, and 26th and 19th Divisions 
each of 12 battalions. 
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them, but the Turks came on undaunted, and other long lines 
of infantry began to svarm forward over both lobes of 400 
Plateau. 

The Turkish trenches on the plateau were about two 
hundred yards from those, of the Australtans, and the inter- 
vening ground, though covered with low scrub, was mostly 
flat as a board. Over this level*space line after line of Turks 
came steadily forward, while the Australians, standing or sitting 
on their parapets to get a better view, mowed them down with 
their fire. Yurther orth a violent attack, to be repeated five 
times, was lainched against Quinn’s, while other assaults were 
made onhe trenches opposite the Nek, orfPope’s, on Courtney’s 
and on Bolton’s Ridge. But only at one point, and there only 
for a few moments,’ did the enemy suc. sed in gaining a foot- 
hold in the Anzac trenches, and by 5 A.M. tiie great attack*had 
collapsed. Here and there for some hours spasmodic efforts 
were made to renew the assault, but each attempt was c.ushed 
by rifle fire as soon as it started. By 11 a.m? the batile: wac 
over. 

According to their, own oficial account, the Turkish losses 
in this disastrous failure ar:ounted to 10,000 men, and more 
than 3,000 dead were counted that afternoon in frvat of the 
Australian trenches. The Anzac losses were about six. lundied. 

Throughout the 19th the knowledge that there were still 
large numbers of eneny troops in the neighbourhood created 
some unvasiness at General Birdwood’s headquarters, and this 
was incr’ased by the statement of a captured Turkish officer, that 
an even heavier attack would be delivered next morning. Soon 
after midcay General Birdwood telegraphed to G.H1.Q. asking 
that the New Zealand Brigade, still serving at Helles, might 
return forthwith to Anzac. This request was sanctioned, and 
the brigade embarked at W Beach the same evening.? 

The orders issued to the Anzac troops on the night of the 
18th had made no mention of counter-attacking iu the event 
of the enemy’s assault collapsing, and yery unfortunately 
nothing of the kind was attempted at the moment of his greatest 


1 Helped by dead ground immediately in front of the trench, a party 
of Turks succeeded in capturing one corner of Courtney’s Post after a 
bombing attack. But the Turks were ejected, mainly by the dash ‘nd skill 
of Lec.-Corporal A. Jacki, 14th Battalion, one of the survivors from the 
bomping attack. This gallant N.C.O. was awarded the V.C. 

2 The briged> landed at Anzac before daybreak on the 2bth, and was 
follov.ed a fuw hours later by the 2nd and 3rd_Light Horse srigades and 
by one squadron of the Otago Mounted Rifles from Egypt. ‘Ths strength 
of the Anzac garrison was thus increased to 20,000 1rhen. Andther welcome 
addition to ine force this day was the arrival of the four promised Japanese 
trench mortars, firing a 30-lb. bomb. 
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May. confusion. About 2 p.m. General Godley issned orders for a 
hundred men of the Wellington Mounted Rifles on Russell’s 
Top to raid the tnemy’s trenches at the Nek. But by then 
some*sort of order had been cstablished in the Turkish line; 
and the first men to show above the parapet were met by so 
fierce a fire that the operation was countermanded by the 
senior officer on the spot. A quarter of an hour later a message 
from G.H.Q. ordered General Birdvood to seize every oppor- 
tunity of counter-attacking as soon es the enemy’s attacks had 
been’ repulsed. But the moment for a succesc:ul counter- 
attack had by that time slipped away. 

Not the least impcrtant advantage gained by the Australians 
on the 19th was the capiure of several more sheets of a Turkish 
map of the peninsuls, some portions of which had been cap- 
tured at Helles a few days ealier. Up to this date the maps 
of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force had been very 
inaccurate and misleading, but, with the help of these sheets, 
t waa soon possible to issue an excellent may to all units.? 


THE ANZAC ARMISTICE 


For s“ itary reasons alone, the presence cf several thousand 
‘Y'urkisk. corpses close to the Australian front line opened up a 
new and alarming problem for the Anzac corps on the evening 
of the 1gth May. It would be impossible to withdraw the 
Anzac line a cing'e yard nearer to the edge of the crest. . Yet 
tthe conditions,in the forward trenches threatened in tre course 
of a few days to become unbearable. In these circumsvances, 
General Bidwood proposed to G.H.Q. on the night of the 
1gth that he should get into communication with the enemv 
next day and arrange a temporary suspension of arms for the 
removal of dead and wounded. 

Sir Ian Hamilton, fearing that such a request might be used 
by the enet.y for propaganda, replied that no negotiations with 
the enemy were to be opened by the Anzac corps, but that if 
the Turks themselves asked permission to bury their dead, 
they should be allowed to do so. General Birdwood answered 
that the Turks were habitually so callous about their dead, 
that they were unlikely to initiate proposals: yet, unless some- 
thing were done in the matter, tke Ausiralian trenches \vould 
soon be uninhabitable. To th:s Sir Jan Hamilton replied that 

1 A Turkish officer, who was serving at the tin.e on Essad Pasha’: staff, 
and has .ead these pages in typescript, adds the information that at the 
beginning of tue campaign the Turks, too, had only an indifferent map of 


the Anzac area, and thet the sheets captured by us on the tyth had been 
issued to Turkish units the day before. 
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there was no objection to tle Afstralians thruwing messages May. 
ucross to the Turks saying that they could come out to bury 
their dead and rescue ihe wounded, but that,no white flag was 

to be hoisted first from the Anzac line and no formal com- 
munication made to the Turkish commander on the initiative 

of the Anzac corps. 

This was the situation when, on the evening of the 2oth, 
the officer in command .of No. 2 Section of the Anzac line, 
who knew nothing about the focegoing messages, decided on 
his own initiative that something must be done to succour the 
wounde2 Turks who were lying close to his front line. He 
resolved to send out stretchér-bearers, qnd, as a first step, he 
ordered the hoisting of a Red*Crogs flag. This flag was 
instantly shot,down by thé Turks, but » moment later a Turkish 
messenger came running across with a verval message of apology. 
Shortly afterwards several Red Crescent flags appeared in the 
Turkish trenches, and a number of Turkish stretcher-bearers 
clambered into the open. Australian officers and men went 
out to meet them; a certain amount of burying was dohe, by 
both sides; and a number of wounded were collected. Major- 
General Walker, whu happened to arrive on the scene just as 
this inormal truce began, at once s:nt an officer to corps 
headquarters to ask for ord2rs. 

The first news of these happenings to reach the corps came 
from No. 3 Section, whence it was also, reported that an 
Australian offices, who had gone forward to meet the Turkish 
stretcher parties, had found the hostile trenches “‘ crowded as full 
“as they could hold with armed men”. Owing to the lateness of 
the hour and fearing that some ruse was being attempted by the 
enemy, General Birdwood issued an order that no removal of 
dead ‘must be ullowed by’ night, and that the Turks must be 
informed that if they wished to r2move their dead an envoy 
with a white flag should be sent along the beach from Gaba 
Tepe next morning to arrange details. 

‘A few minutes later, on the arrival of General Waiker’s re- 
port, this order was repeated direct. to him, and the following 
message, signed by his A.D.C., was handed to a Turkish officer: 


If you want a truce. to bury your dead, send a staff officer, under 
a flag of truce, to our headquarters via the Gaba Tepe road, between 
io £.M, and 12 noon to-morrow, 21st May 


Meanwhile, General Pirdwood, still unaware that Colonel 
Oven hau hoisted « Red Cross flag, reported somewhat inaccur- 
ately to G.H.Q. that the ‘Turks had been the first, to ask for an 


1 Colonel R. H. Owen, temporarily commanding 1st Australian Brigade. 
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May. informal truce. Colonel Owen, it is true, had made no overtures 
tothe Turks. But the Turks, too, had refrained from any over- 
tures; they had merely sent out stretcher-bearers under cover 
of a Red Crescent flag, and there was ample justification for 
their subsequent statement that the initiative in this respect had 
been shown by the Australians. 

The Turks, however, were, quick to avail themselves of the 
opportunity now offered for obtaining a suspension of arms. 
Next morning a Turkish officer duly appeared on the Gaba Tepe 
road, and after a meeting with General Birdwood, and a second 
conference on the 22nd between the Turkish envoy‘and: General 
Braithwaite, Sir Jan Hamilton’s Chief of the General Staff, 
arrangements for an armistice were drawn and mutually ac- 
cepted by Sir Ian Hami!ton and Maisha! Liman von Sanders. 
The armistice, the terins of which were scrupulously carried out 
by both sides, lasted from 7.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. on the 24th, 
and during this period at least 3,000 Turkish dead were buried. 


One lesson learnt bv the Turk: in the battle of the 19th May 
was that the Australians and New Zealanders could not be 
turned out of their trenches except with-the assistance or ucovy 
ar‘iitery aid an enormous expenditure of high-explosive shell. 
But thy also learnt the corollary, that their own much stronger 
position was practically invulnerable, and they soon reduced 
their garrison in the northern zone to two divi.ions, The 6th 

nd rgth Divisions, both by ‘this time very weak in numbers, 
ére left to hold the trenches; ‘che 5th Division was withdrawn 
to rest, and the 27d was despatched to the southern 7one. 

During the last week of May the situation on most parts of 
the Anzac.front was comparatively quiet, but ror several days 
in succession the garrison of Quinn’s was again alarmed by 
sounds of enemy mining. Three camouflets were fired by the 
Australian eagineers “in an attempt to blow in the enemy’s 
tunnels, but on the evening of the 28th the tapping still con- 
tinued. Early next moruing, when the 13th Battalion was 
holding the post, a part of the front line was suddenly blown 
up witn all irs garrison; and a number of Turks seized the 
crater and pressed forward into the second-line trenches. For 
a mome ut the situation was critical, but the men of the 13th on 
either side of the captured trenches stood firm; counter-attacks 
were made by their supports and by .nen of the 15*h; and after 
some hours of hand-to-hand fighting the inrude~s were driven 
out with heavy loss. - Over sixty Turkish dead were counted in 

1 The “road” was at that time a mre track along the coast. 
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the Australian trenches and a number of prisoners were taken. May. 
fhe Australian casualtizs amounted to 33 killed (including 
Major Quinn) and 178 wounded. 

After this action the 4th Australian Brigade, which had been 
fighting continuously for five weeks at the head of Monash 
Gully, was withdrawn to rest, on relief by the New Zealand 
Infantry Brigade from Helles. 

The garrison of Anzat.now consisted of about 20,000 men, 
and, as the action of the rg9th May had shown that only half 
that numbez was nezded to hold the position, the corps com- 
mander and-his chief staff qfiicer (Lieut.-Colonel A. Skeen) 
were again examining the possibility of launching a successful 
attack in the northern zone. 


FUTURE PLANS 


As early as the 13th May General Birdwood had written a 
personal letter to,Sir Ian on the subject of breaking out from 
the Anzac position. This letter was of great importance; it 
induced the Commander-in-Cnief to consider for the first time 
the advisabjlity-of launching his main attack frora Anzac, and it 
contained the germ of the main idea wh.ch underlay the Anzac- 
Suvla offensive three mon:hs later. The main plan, ofthe 
August offensive, as will be shown in a later chapter, was to 
seize the heights of Chunuk Bair and Koja Chemen Tepe (Hill 
971) by + turning movement from the Anzac left flank. It was 
precisely a movement of this nature which General Birdwood 
suggested, He remarked that one of the great weaknesses ot 
his existinz position was that it was on the lower slopes of the 
main range and completely overlooked by the enginy. His force 
nad hitherto been too weak to advance, and he’now found him- 
self hemmed in everywhere by two orthree continuous lines of 
trenches except on his extreme left flank. If, however, he could 
be reinforced by General Cox’s brigade of Indian :rocps, who 
were experts in hill climbing, he would hope to make a sweeping 
movement round his left, and scale ahd ocsupy the heights of 
Koja Chemen Tepe. With his left, on this’ point and his line 
running south-west down the main ridge, he would overlook 
the whole valley towards the Straits. As he could not guarantee 
that one additional brigade would be enough to enable him to 
hold so extended a front, he suggested that, after Achi Baba 
had keen cap.ured, it might be advantageous to land a ‘‘really 


1 The “rest acea’” was a,grilly on the seaward side of Russell's Top, 
well protected from enemy fire, but less than 800 yards frem the enemy’s 
front line. In such a position there was of course no rest from the noise of 
battle and no respite from daily tatigucs. 


May 
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“large force” at Anzac. He tould then make certain of securing 
a position overlooking Kilia Bay, and ought ‘‘with luck” to be 
able to sever all he communications of the Turks with the 
southern end of the peninsula. 

This last idea exactly corresponded with Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
original motive for landing General Birdwood’s corps at Anzac. 
In his special instructions to Géneral Birdwood, dated the 13th 
April, he sad told him that if he covld penetrate as far as Mai 
Tepe, his success,should be even more-valuable than the capture 
of Kilid Bahy. , During the first three weeks of the campaign 
the potentialities of the Anzac position had been: rather over- 
looked at General Headquarters, where all eyes had been riveted 
on the struggle for Achi Baba. But the disappointing results of 
the Second Battle of Kzithia had inclined Sir Iai. Hamilton to 
search for an easier method of loosening the Turkish grip on 
the Narrows, and General Birdwood’s suggestion happened to 
coincide with the War Council’s enquiry as to the number of 
divisiops that would be required to bring the campaign to an 
arly‘ conclusion. 

(On the 16th Mav, therefo.e, the Commander-in-Chief 
visited Anzac ‘headquarters to discuss the possibilities of the 
situation.. The same evening General ‘Birdwood wrote him a 
siccnd nrivate letter, explaining in detail the course he would 
propose to adopt if provided with one extra division in addition 
to the Indian brigade. Next morning he was ordered by 
G.H.Q. to send in an official appreciation oi the sitration in 
xis front, “‘together with an‘ estimate of the reinforcements he 
“considered necessary to carry out the scheme outlined in the 
“ instructions issned to him on the 13th April.” 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s growing inclination to choose the Anzac 
zone for the delivery of his decisive blow can be gauged from 
a letter which he wrote to General Birdwood on the 18th May: 


More and more it szems to me that when we have once got Achi 
Baba we may not find it advisable to press on further from the south. 
Then, if my half-formed ideas mature as I think possible, the main 
push and decisive movement will be made from the base you are so 
gallant!y hold'ng. I want you, and more especially your regimental 
officers and men, who have not and canno* porsibly have a wide 
view of the war chessboard in their ken, tu realize the full importance 
of the Work they are making good at the hourly risk of their sives. 
To them it must sometimes seem a very inadequate reward to hold 
a few miles of worthless scrubby mountain, but it is net so, and 
the maintenance of the position at Sari Bair may prove to be the 
fulcrum for tLe lever that will topple over Germany and the pride 
of the Germans. 
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The battle of the 19th May delayed until'the end of the May. 


month the completion cf the official appreciation asked for by 
G.H.Q. But the New Zealand Mounted: Rifles meanwhile 
persevered with the reconnaissance of Sazli Beit Dere and 
Chailak Dere, both of which seemed to pive direct if difficult 
aécess to the main ridge near Chunuk Bair. During the latter 
half of May very valuable work was done in this direction under 
the leadership of Major P. J. Overton of the Canterbury 
Mounted Rifles. In addition, since the success of any out- 
flanking movement on the left would depend upon the enemy 
continuing {9 hold the northern, ridges lightly, General Bird- 
wood arranged that every effort shouldbe made, by means of 
minor enterprises from his southern.tranches, to rivet the Turks’ 
attention to cheir Gava Tepe flank, 


The frequent and daring patrols in Syzli Beit Dere un- 


fortunately attracted the notice of the Turks, and on the 27th 
May a new Turkish trench was discovered on the same spur 
as, and about three hundred yards to the eat of, Ne 2 Out- 
post. Without reference to corps headquarters a squadres. of 
the Canterbury regiment se-ms to have been ordered to take 
and occupy this trench on the night of the 28ch. The trench 
was captured: with little trouble, but when mornirg came the 
garrison found that they were overlouked by a flat-topped «roll 
(afterwards called “Table Top”), 200 yards to the east, and that 
the cnly direct route between the new post 1nd the knoll was a 
precipi.ous-sided nek. The new post (called “No. 3 Outpost”)? 
was held throughout the day, but the following evening, soon 
after its occupants had been relieved by a squadron of the 
Wellington regiment under Major S, Chambers, :t was fiercely 
attacked from three sides. Continuous figkting ensued for 
24 hours, and on the nignt of the oth the garrison was with 

drawn and the post cbandoned by order of corps headquarters. 


Despite the unwelcome attention’ which this activity had 


attraced to his northern flank, General Birdw-od was still 
convinced that an advance from that flank would offer him thz 
best prospect of breaking out suczessfuliy from his position; 
and as the scheme which he sent in to General Headquarters 
on the 30th May formed the basis of the plan which was put 
into operation in August, it is of interest to examine it in detail. 
De-cribing the problem which was confronting him, General 
Birdwood wrote: 


The enemy are entrenched all round this position, and have been 


daily making their positions stronger. . . . '.am, however, in hopes 
y gs Pp g ’ iP 


1 Afterwards known as Ole: No. 3 Post. See Sketch 16. 
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May. that I may be able to turn a good deal of their position by making 
a big sweeping movement round my left flank to the Sari Bair ridge. 
The securing of this ridge I consider absolutely essential before any 
move whatever can be made from here. . . . The Sari Bair country 
is most difficult—far more so even than any we havé occupied so 
far. It is broken up by many and deep ravines. There are a large 
number of precipices, and there is thick scrub everywhere. The 
enemy have.entrenched this part‘also, but not to such an extent as 
elsewhere. ‘ I hope that by attacking over this area by night, on a 
really broad front, we may be able to rattle the Turks. . . . For 
this, a certain elefnent of surprise is, necessary, as they . ... could 
reinforce the crest line before we could reach it. I'reatize that . . . 
a night attack will involve a certain number of troops losing their 
way. This, however, is net a matter of consequence, as they will 
know they alt have to press upwards, and matters wil be rectified 
inthe morning. — : 

I should have liked to direct the left of my attack, so as to envelop 
the actual Point 971. From personal reconnaissance, however, made 
from as far as one can see on shore and from a destroyer... I 
find that that point is entirely cut off from the main ridge by 
precipices.! . . . My plan would be to attack the ridge with three 
brigaaes of a tota! of about 8,000 men and occupy a position Hill Q 
—Chunuk Bair—Battleshin Hill. Having done thir, the position 
woild have'co be consolidated. . . . When secured, I should hope 
to move down the ridge with at least one brigade, to take the 
enemy’s trenches facing my present position in rear. As this brigade 
approached the noith-east corner of my present position,’ the 
brigade occupyirg that sector would move forward to mee. it, and 
I would propose,. . . an advance of the force now holding, Nos. 1 
and 2 Sections to occupy the whole of the 400 Plateau, including 
Pine Ridge. . . . Gaba Tepe would also be captured as p .rt of this 
advance. 


To carry out these opezations, which would constitute the 
first phase of the offensive, General Birdwood estimated Lis 
requirements at 22,000 rifles. His existing force he reckoned 
at 19,000; so the addition of the Indian brigade would suffice 
for this phase. 

Having gained the above positions, he proposed, as soon 
afterwards as >ossible, probably within two days, to attack and 
occupy Gun Ridge. For this phase, his reouirements were 
placed at one additional division. 

Whether or not General Birdwocd couid have achieved his 
purpose at that date with a reinforcement of such modest pro- 
portions is a point which can never be settled. But fromthe 

1 This surmire proved incorrect, and Point 971 was eventually included 


in the objective. . 
2 j.e. the trenches on Russell’s Top, souta-west of the Nek. 
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end of May the Turkish positions on his left fank and front May. 
‘continued to increase in strength. On the 31st Old No. 3 
Post was re-occupied by the enemy, and other trenches soon 
began to appear on Table Top and the summit of Chunuk Bair. 
Some of the New Zealand officers, among them Major Overton 
himself, were soon suggesting that the chances of a successful 
turning movement by way of ‘these ravines had already dis- 
appeared. But General Birdwood still believed that the Turks 
were not yet ip ee) alarmed for the safety of their extreme 
right, and that the absence of any further markcd activity on 
the Anzac left flank would suff ce to allay their suspicions. 


